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are printed in sepia tone ink from finely engraved 
half-tone plates on heavy cameo plate paper of 
uniform size, 8 x 11 inches, a suitable size 
for framing, and enclosed in a strong, attrac¬ 
tive portfolio. 

We have no hesitancy in saying that we believe 
this collection of portraits of living authors to be 
the best that has ever been offered the public. 
You can secure this portfolio of 
Fifty Authors’ Portraits, without cost, 
by sending us a year’s subscription to The 
Bookman at its regular price of ft. 50. 
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with your remittance, and we will at once send 
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AUTHORS, and enter your subscription for 
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The Blue Thistle.* 

BY ARTHUR P. HANKINS. 

OLD mist screens the chiseled peaks of San 
Clemente Island, where shaggy goats catapult 
from shelving rocks, and the mother eagle 
screams to the morning sun. The sea, like 
liquid sunshine, hathes her base. From distant 
shores the long in-coming swells roll smoothly; 
then roaring, churning, grappling, they struggle in the grip of salt- 
incrusted teeth — the stalagmites and stalactites of San 
Clemente’s caverns. 

But in her land-locked coves they croon softly to red pebble 
beaches. There, glistening fish wander ceaselessly through marine 
forests of amber kelp, and devil-eyed eels at low tide peer cobra-like 
from the slimy crevices of rocks. Slippery seals frolic in the sap¬ 
phire depths — bellowing in glee, grimacing, when, after the 
sounding, their round heads break the surface. They climb labor¬ 
iously on moss-green rocks and grunt contentedly, lazily turning 
their silver bellies to the warmth of day. Perched on sentinel 
rocks gaunt shags wait patiently for fish to wander from the shield¬ 
ing kelp. 

Seventy miles from the California coast, calm, remote, un¬ 
tarnished, San Clemente guards jealously the choppy channel which 
lies between. 

♦Copyright, 1911, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured in Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 









THE BLUE THISTLE. 


shoulders. He brought them together above his head. The next 
instant he had plunged. 

Down, down, down, like a great white frog he swam. He 
reached the smooth sand bottom and started off in a new direction. 
He turned and shot to the surface like a cork, bounding clear of 
the water to his waist. He threw up his wet, glistening arms ; and 
the wild yell forced out of his great lungs by the joy of life rang 
from cliff to cliff. 

He dived again like a porpoise ; a cloud of spray shot into the 
air as his feet spurned the surface. A seal, swimming low, crossed 
his path; the man grasped at its flippers. The seal turned and 
swam around him ; he followed. Both came to the surface to¬ 
gether, not twenty feet apart ; both cried with the glee of play. 
The seal plunged again ; the man pursued. 

Dripping, gasping, sputtering, he reached the beach, turned a 
handspring and ran to the drift-wood fire. Five minutes later 
he was rubbed and clothed ; and bacon and fish were crisping over 
the rejuvenated coals. 

A little gasoline launch skirted the point, throbbed discordantly 
into the cove. Her lone occupant, a woman, held the spokes of 
the wheel. 

The woman stopped her engine, shaded her eyes from the 
burning red pebble beach, and called : 

“ Hello ! ” 

The man turned from his frying-pan. 

“ Hello ! ” he answered. 

She started the engine and ran close to the beach. He walked 
to the water ; it rippled playfully over his feet. 

Both smiled, for each saw beauty in the other. 

“ Who are you ? ” she asked. 

“ Poseidon,” he answered, black eyes twinkling. 

“ I’m Amphitrite,” she retorted, blushing faintly at the sug¬ 
gestion of intimacy. 

“ At your service,” said he, with a low bow. “ Come ashore, 
O Queen, and have a strip of bacon.” 

“ It smells good,” she ventured, sniffing. 

" It is good,” he corrected. 

“ I believe I shall.” 
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She held a sea-biscuit toward him; he laid a long strip of 
bacon on it. When the bacon had cooled she put the other biscuit 
on top and fixed her white teeth in the whole. 

“ M’m-m — good,” she mumbled. 

He filled two tin cups with coffee and lifted the golden fish 
to tin plates. 

. “ I’ve always argued that the old coast-tribe Indians buried 
their chiefs here,” he said. “ How I have indisputable proof. 
When you’re located we’ll explore those caves up there; I’ll make 
you open your eyes.” 

She nodded, crunching the brittle biscuit. 

“ I’ve been here a month,” he went on. “ A launch will come 
for me in two weeks. What’s the news from the mainland ? ” 

“ Nothing much.” She watched his face narrowly. “ They’re 
closing in on Night Hawk, the outlaw.” 

“ M’m-m — haven’t got him yet — eh ? Where do they think 
he’s hiding ? ” 

“ On Saddle Rock Mountain.” 

“ What’s the reward ? ” 

“ Five thousand dollars.” 

“ M’m-m ! He’s a bold one.” He looked off over the cove, and 
his eyes grew thoughtful. 

“ Do you know,” he said, finally, “ that ’way down under the 
scientific crust of me I’m just primitive enough to admire this 
Night Hawk ? What has he done ? Robbed a grasping corpora¬ 
tion of fifty thousand dollars — a corporation that has been 
robbing from its infancy ! This is the same old talk, I know ; 
nothing original about it. But just the same — oh, I’m only 
half-civilized, anyhow ! There’s just devil enough in me to 
admire his bold, above-board methods, that’s all.” 

The woman studied a minute. “ I’m indiscreet myself,” she 
said ; “ I’m proving it now. But I think that — oh, let’s talk 

of something else. Do you know, I thought all scientific men were 
old and shriveled and dry and — and ugly ? ” 

He laughed. “And I thought all scientific women were angular 
and austere and uninteresting and — and ugly ? ” 

She rose from the box and brushed the biscuit crumbs from 
her dress. 
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Then from his pocket he took a leather wristlet, pushed up his 
coat sleeve, buckled it on his left wrist. 

When the woman came to his camp for lunch he managed to 
slip the letter into her coat pocket. 

In bathing suits the man and woman sun-bathed on the beach ; 
he stretched prone, chin in hands, watching her face ; she sitting, 
twisting her toes in the sand, twining kelp in her yellow hair. 
Beside them lay three bleached skulls. Not twenty feet distant 
a confident hull seal lazily turned his silver belly to the warmth 
of day. 

“ This is the 19th,” she murmured, watching his face. “ How 
time has flown ! What a pity we may not continue this always, 
Poseidon ! You’ve been such a good chum.” 

“ We may,” he replied. “ Marry me and we may live thus 
forever.” 

“ That’s just the point,” she said. “ We’ve been so absolutely 
sexless ; that’s what I wish to continue. Man and woman often 
bore each other with thinking they are obliged to be in love. 
Study a man when he is talking with men ; watch the change 
when a woman enters the circle. Women are the same regard¬ 
ing men. But with us, Poseidon, it’s been different ; we’ve been 
merely two of a species cast alone among animals of other species.” 

“ Yet nature has conquered,” he said. “ I love you, Amphitrite.” 

“ Don’t,” she pleaded. “ Why did you say that and spoil it 
all ! ” 

“ Don’t you love me, Amphitrite ? ” 

“ No ; I haven’t been thinking of love. It is unnecessary to 
perfect happiness, after all, as we have proved.” She trembled 
slightly ; for a moment her eyes rested almost tragically on the 
leather wristlet. 

“ When are you going to the mainland ? ” he asked. 

“I — I don’t know. When do you go ? ” 

“ I am thinking,” he said slowly, “ of going to South America. 
I’m tired of civilization, and this experience has made me hunger 
for something different. I fancy my colleagues of the Academy 
would scarcely recognize Professor — there, I nearly gave it 
away ! ” 
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The man raised his signal ; the tug veered off and headed 
toward the beach. 

“ There’s time yet, Amphitrite,” said he huskily. “ You’ll 
never be happy away from me, dear.” 

“I — I — does the bark see you, do you think ? ” 

“ She seems to make no sign. Strange ; I told the captain I 
should probably be here.” He waved the flag frantically. 

The tug dropped anchor in the cove ; a boat was lowered and 
five men pulled ashore. 

“ Who are those from the tug, I wonder,” said he. “ They’re 
climbing up toward us.” He turned to the woman ; she was 
leveling a bright revolver at his heart. 

“ Night Hawk,” she stammered ; “ Night Hawk, I arrest — 

I arrest-” 

Her hand wavered ; her knees shook ; the weapon clattered on 
the rocks. Pale as death, she gulped for breath, threw herself 
on the ground, clasping his knees. 

“ Go ! go ! ” she screamed. “ I’ll tell them that I waved the 
flag ! Run to the center of the island — you can’t get the bark 
now. Oh, go ! go ! My God, why did you make me love you ! ” 
Tears streamed from her tragic eyes. 

Gently he lifted her, brushed back the yellow hair, reverently 
kissed her. Deliberately he unbuckled the leather wristlet, held 
the wrist before her eyes. 

The blue thistle was not there. 
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change together, but it seems impossible, and now listen attentive¬ 
ly, my dear.” 

“ Yes, Sammy.” 

“ Here is your church letter, you must place it immediately 
with the Reverend John W. Smith. Do you understand, Mercy, 
immediately ? ” 

“ Yes, Sammy.” 

“ My own letter I shall leave with Brother Mayhew until next 
week, when I expect to join you. By this means there will not 
be a moment when one of us will not be visibly connected with 
the church, you at one end of the line, I at the other. It is really 
a very clever arrangement.” 

“ Yes, indeed, Sammy, I am sure I should never have thought 
of it.” 

This was to be Mr. Amidon’s first separation from Mercy since 
their marriage, and he had safeguarded her so well that he felt 
no fear for her stability during so short a period. 

To be sure she was a little inclined to be worldly, and she 
never spoke in Open Heart meeting unless fairly goaded to it, 
and then her testimony was weak and simple. She always said she 
was glad she was living, that she was happy, and — and — and 
then she sat down. 

But Samuel was patient. He hoped the years would bring her 
an experience which would enable her to stand up and testify 
with the best of them. 

The Reverend Mr. Clark, the district superintendent of the 
church of the Favored Saints, and Mr. Ami don, traveled together 
to the city where Mercy awaited her husband. Mr. Clark was 
coming to preside at the quarterly Assembly, and Mr. Amidon, 
as was his custom with itinerant ministers, invited him to partake 
of his hospitality. 

It was evening when they arrived. A sleepy maid answered 
their ring. 

“ Where is your mistress, Emma ? ” Mr. Amidon’s eager eyes 
swept the darkness of the hall. 

“ She’s at the church doin’s, sor, on Thirty-siventh and East- 
Pike, and she’s that purty — ” 

“ Very well, Emma, I will fetch her, you needn’t sit up.” 
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The old man listened, his arms folded across his broad chest, 
his feet stretched comfortably to the fire. 

The door opened and Mercy came in. In her soft pink robes 
she looked like the first rosy hint of the morning. She drew 
a low stool to Samuel’s feet and sank down upon it, the cloud¬ 
like texture of her gown billowing about her. She clasped her 
hands upon his knee and looked up into his eyes. 

“ Sammy,” she said, solemnly, “ I shall die if I don’t dance, 
I never knew before how much I wanted to.” 

The look in the brown eyes went to his heart. He bent and 
kissed her hair. 

“ We will talk it over to-morrow, my dear,” he said, gently, 
“ go now, and get your rest, you look tired.” 

“ Good-night, Sammy ; good-night, Mr. Clark,” and she was 
gone. 

Mr. Amidon sighed audibly. The Reverend Charles Clark 
looked thoughtfully into the fire. At last he spoke, “ Let her 
dance, Amidon,” he said. 
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“ Well, it went to his head. He was too confounded clever, 
anyhow, and sure to make a false move sooner or later. He made 
it when he took to leading a double life. 

“ Leastwise, that was the general impression : that ho took 
to acting the gentleman after his success — climbed up to a 
society life, you know. But I think he was the gentleman first 
and last, this Shanghai. I think he branched down and became 
‘ Shanghai Tom ’ for the money that was in it. 

“ Either way, he registered at the old Palace Hotel without 
bothering to prefix a ‘ Shanghai ’ to the Thomas Faulkner. 

“ Tom Faulkner was a good choice of a name, if it wasn’t 
Shanghai’s real one. It got to he well known in all the swell 
clubs — the Bohemian was one, I think. It was that of a bon- 
vivant, spender and beau. It was that of a man of education 
and refinement. 

“ He was said to be an Englishman of aristocratic forebears. 
He had money, moreover, and to all appearances, no occupation 

— and he knew how to spend both his time and his money. He 
was hailed as a good-fellow-well-met by the sons of proud families. 
He occupied much of the time and more of the thoughts of the 
carefully cultured daughters of these same proud houses. He 
was even pondered upon as an acceptable possibility by the rather 
democratic mothers of this aristocratic set. 

“ And all the time that he was playing at piracy in the high 
places, Shanghai Tom was becoming even better known on the 
Front, in the Seven Seas. At that, he was no man’s intimate 
along the Front. He had become merely a black shadow in an 
overcoat who took his share of things and whisked into his hole 

— the dark spirit of shanghai, it seemed. You see, he had got 
brutes to run things for him, while he ran in high society. 

“ A man like Shanghai, the men of the Front swore, must be 
a brute through and through. They never for a moment con¬ 
founded Shanghai Tom with Tom Faulkner of the clubs and 
cafes. On the other hand, everybody with whom Tom Faulkner 
mixed was separated from these men of the depths as by miles 
of polar ice. They could not well hear of Shanghai Tom. And if 
they did, they had no reason to think of Tom Faulkner in the 
connection. 
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Tom didn’t smite Cecil on the cheek and challenge him to a 
duello. Instead, after a few glasses of costly vintage at the 
palace bar, they were as David and Jonathan — almost. 

“ Arm in arm, opera hats and all, the five of them sauntered 
up Market Street along about two o’clock. They paid their 
respects to several swell cafes, and when they reeled out of the 
tenth, Frisco was indulging in one of her vagaries and it was 
drizzling a cold rain. 

“ At the sight of water, Ensign Mackay remembered, of a 
sudden, that he had to get hack to his ship at once, in a hurry. 
As a matter of fact, he need not have reported aboard for two days, 
as he had a three days’ leave of absence; hut Mackay, in his present 
state, simply passed over that trifle. He was for immediately 
hurrying to the Front, and, to he sure, the others were for fittingly 
escorting him thither. 

“ They came across two nighthawks and pressed them into 
service, the inseparables, Faulkner and Clavborne, crowding into 
one, the three into the other. It wasn’t long before they were 
thundering over the planking of the wharves, but by that time 
Ensign Mackay, in his haste to regain his ship before it drew up 
its mudhooks and departed, was part way out of the cab. Well, 
you can imagine the scene that followed before they left him on 
the wharf in the rain. 

“ Faulkner and Clayborne were the last to break away. The 
other two had started off in their cab, with a whoop and 
clatter, and by this time were racing up Market Street a full 
block away, and soundly sleeping, most likely, in one another’s 
arms. 

“ Now it may have been the twinge of rain in his face, or the 
wind from the bay ; or perhaps it was the old familiar sight of 
the Front of Frisco that sobered Tom Faulkner so suddenly and 
caused him to remember certain things. In any case, Tom as he 
entered the cab after the lurching Clayborne, gave a somewhat 
imperative order to the cabby. 

“ The nighthawk did not follow after the other cab that was 
swinging up Market Street. • He turned his horse and rattled 
down the Front in the direction of Rincon Hill. And inside, Tom 
Faulkner sat looking out tho fogged window, thoughtfully, as the 
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as the ship dipped through the beaten lengths of water where the 
flying fish sprung thick ; or, it may be, in the lagoon of some 
cannibal-governed atoll where the green hung cool and entrancing, 
and the heat was hell, and the hands had to lay off. In every foul 
slum within twenty degrees of the broiling line, in fo’c’s’le after 
stinking fo’c’s’le, he listened to the same tales, and now and then 
a new one. 

“ Tales of men’s lives, they were, and of strange experiences. 
They were all of shanghai, of one port, of one man — all, that is, 
that Clayborne remembered. ‘ Shanghai Tom,’ they called the man. 
When they did so, Cecil Beauregard Clayborne thought of his 
chum Tom Faulkner. 

“ You see, he was the only one of Tom Faulkner’s caste that 
had ever been down among the pariah of the sea and ships. He was 
the wrong man to have shanghaied — the inevitable man. So he it 
was who found out the secret of Tom Faulkner and Shanghai Tom. 

“ With that knowledge indisputable in his brain and an unholy 
lust for vengeance burning his heart, like the heat of the tropics 
had burned his body, Clayborne — not so young now and twice 
as much a man — ended his march around the world in a sailor’s 
lodging house in Glasgow. From there he wrote home for money 
— it was the first word from him in three years. 

“ One night he walked into the Palace Hotel in San Francisco. 
Not the proud and spirited boy of three years gone, but a man, 
tall, and looking taller than he was ; no fat — all muscle and 
bone. The face of him was that of a man bitten by the tropics. 
His eyes were cold and sharp from having looked into the eyes 
of the world and through and through them. 

“ Immaculate in evening clothes, with a stride pregnant with 
vigor, Cecil Beauregard Clayborne walked into the Palace that 
night long ago. He found, in the old famous palm court, Mr. 
Tom Faulkner of many select clubs. For that he had come : to 
meet Tom Faulkner after three years. 

“ Faulkner was seated, talking to a racing man, ‘ Stove-pipe ’ 
McMahon, a local celebrity and millionaire. The tall, tropics- 
bitten young man strode at once to his side and brought him to 
his feet with a well-muscled hand on his shoulder. 

“ ‘ Tom,’ he said—‘ Tom Faulkner, do you know me ? ’ 
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“ At night, you’ll find him out under the end of some pier, amo 
his kind — the nameless scum and leavings of the Five Ocea 
They all obey Shanghai Tom ; he is a leader still, though it 

loud and disturbs the community’s slumber, or ventures upon 
preserves of another, Shanghai Tom’s wooden leg gently prods hi 
while he sleeps, into the bay.” 
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had been butted severely by a goat, and had been the recipient 
of several other small blessings. 

As a matured man he gave promise of continuing the career 
mapped out for a hoodoo son of a thirteenth child who was the 
seventh son of a sailor born with a veil. But the most important 
event was when he fell in love with a girl who threw him over 
and broke his heart. It was shortly after this dire calamity that 
he moved to New York City, where he meant to live evermore. 

But, for some reason, he was afraid he would meet with bodily 
injury. The dread was with him day and night; it never left 
him. In the daytime he dodged imaginary missiles ; in his 
slumber he dreamed he was falling from the Brooklyn Bridge or 
the roof of the Singer Building, or that a tenement flopped over 
on his chest. 

He had what superstitious people call a premonition that some¬ 
thing was going to befall him, and, like a wise man, he cast 
about in an endeavor to learn what Fate had in store for him. 

And, incidentally, he took out a life insurance policy for 
$5,000 in favor of the girl at home who had hit him on the heart 
with Cupid’s sledgehammer. He was a bit romantic, perhaps, 
but he meant that she should see he cared for her. And if he had 
to meet with misfortune (and past performances made it a sure 
bet that he would), some one might as well profit by it. 

So he continued to be afraid, and remained filled with dread. 
He figured at last that there was but one thing that had never 
happened to him, and that his crowning injury would come when 
a car struck him. He was wise enough to see that, being a 
stranger to the hustle, bustle and push of a great city, the ex¬ 
terminator would find this instrument by far the best. 

At this time another peculiarity developed in his system — 
he wanted to utter some noble words with his dying breath; words 
that, might filter through the stones and sands of the ages and 
crystallize with liquescent lustre in the future. So, being satis¬ 
fied that Fate’s axe was a street car, he passed his days keeping 
out of their reach, and, though he still dreamed catastrophes, his 
waking moments at home were devoted to memorizing for the 
occasion words for his dying minute : 

“ Mother Earth, thou art fair. I clung to thee as long as I 
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“ la there anything I can do for you ? ” asked Blinker. 
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A DEAL IN FURNITURE. 


about that chair that I’d give a dollar to know, somethin’—” 
He stooped and picked up a slip of paper that a puif of wind 
swept from the desk in the little office, and he whistled softly as 
he did so. The slip was the one bearing the pen and ink sketch 
of the chair, but now it was the writing upon the other side of 
the sheet that attracted his attention. The slip had evidently been 
part of a letter, and as Blinker held it close to his face he read 
the following: 


" Traced the chair from the Gotham Storage Company, and 
there Is absolutely no doubt about It. Mrs. Kexford bought it at a 
sale held there on January 15. and she still holds It. The back 
opens by a secret spring concealed in an acorn of the central 
carving, and the six thousand dollars drawn by Qualnley on the 
day before his death are hidden there. Make every effort to ob¬ 
tain possession of It. Spare nothing. Get It, get It. The money 


Blinker gasped. His first impulse was to restore the letter 
to its proper owner, and he dashed to the door and looked down 
the street in the direction taken by the stranger. But the chair 
seeker had disappeared. The excited upholsterer rushed to the 
corner of the block, but he found no trace of his visitor, and walk¬ 
ing in a semi-stupor he turned back towards the shop. 

Suddenly he stopped. A question had sprung into his mind 
and his brain grew dizzy. Why hurry after the stranger ? The 
information on the slip of paper was already known to him, and 
he would only be annoyed at finding that Blinker had become 
possessed of his secret. 

The upholsterer moved slowly towards his shop. He glanced at 
the paper in his hand and sighed deeply. 

“ Six thousand dollars ! ” he muttered. “ Six thousand dollars ! 
It isn’t his and it isn’t hers. It belongs to the first one as can 
get it.” He gave a little cry of joy and fear and raced madly 
up the street. 


It was two o’clock that afternoon when the gray-eyed stranger 
who had visited Blinker’s establishment some four hours previous 
rose from a lounge in a well-furnished apartment in Sixtv-fourth 
Street and opened the door in response to a loud ring. A pleasant 
face woman brushed past him with a smile, and the man whistled 
softly. 

“ Great Scott ! ” he cried, closing the door and following the 
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woman into an inner room. “ Is the deal over so quickly, old 
girl ? ” 

The woman laughed. “ You must have acted your part well 
to-day,” she said. “ He was back with two friends directly after 
lunch, and I hooked three fifty out of them. I paid the landlady 
for the full month, and I was out of the house before they had 
carried the chair down to Blinker’s shop. 

The man picked up the roll of bills that she tossed over to him, 
and counted them carefully. 

“ Selling chairs is a profitable business, Hell,” he murmured 
softly. “How many does this make for the month ? Five ! 
The devil ! Do you know, old woman, this country is ruined by 
the desire of the working people to get rich quickly, and in their 
endeavors to do so they use every questionable method that Fate 
brings before their eyes. I think we’ll open a bottle and drink 
success to Blinker’s find.” 
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abandoned gallery of the mine and was waiting. He had mas¬ 
tered every detail of his plan. He had learned how to estimate 
time, and would know just when to come forth from his hid¬ 
ing place. The friendly cover of night would protect him when 
he reached the open air above, and even if the guards had made 
a search for him they would have given it up long since and re¬ 
turned to their quarters. The prize of freedom, so soon to be 
his, kept him company as he lay waiting in this dark and sub¬ 
terranean silence. 

Midnight came, according to his estimate, and he stood up. 
The darkness of the pit almost stifled him in its intensity as he 
now groped his way to the bottom of the shaft. Every object and 
every distance that had entered into his plan of escape presented 
difficulties which he had carefully foreseen and provided for, and 
with firm and confident step he approached the bottom of the 
shaft with unerring accuracy. 

Having felt his way about the bottom of the shaft until he got 
his bearings, he began to ascend slowly and carefully, testing 
each niche before risking his weight on it. It was not easy to 
find secure footing and he was compelled to stop every few feet 
to rest. Drops of water from somewhere above splashed on his 
head and shoulders, and small pebbles and particles of dirt 
dislodged by his climbing fell noisily into the depths below. These 
reports gave him an idea of his distance from the bottom. At 
last he could hear them no longer, and then judged that he must 
be several hundred feet up the shaft. 

He grew dizzy in that inky blackness when he reflected what 
the result would be if the niche where his foot rested should fail to 
support his weight, but he mastered the feeling with the thought 
that he must now be nearly to the top. Soon the star-decked 
heaven would bend above him, a free man. 

He was wondering why he was not already in the light from 
the surface opening when he came suddenly in contact with 
something that barred his further progress. He felt it care¬ 
fully and then realized his mistake. There were two shafts lead¬ 
ing to the mine, one of them unused and planked over at the top 
with heavy timbers, and it was up this shaft that he had been 
climbing. 
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THE TREASURE OF THE MOSQUE. 


Lambert bad got upon friendly terms by the purchase of sticky 
bazaar sweetmeats. That purchased friendship is of no value, 
is the moral which Lambert insists should wind up his story. 

Such then was the situation on Lambert’s roof when he returned 
from his unsatisfactory interview with the King’s minister. At 
the door he encountered his landlord, Firoz Khan, seated cross- 
legged and polishing a wonderfully supple blade. As Lambert 
approached, Firoz Khan looked up gravely, swept Lambert’s face 
with a keen glance, and seemed to divine the thoughts in his 
tenant’s mind. 

“ The Huzoor has not found the King’s pig easy to catch by 
the tail,” he grunted. “ Ohe, sahib! Be careful, sir, that when 
hunting a pig for the first time you avoid the tusk.” 

“ I guess you refer to that — well — to Dunkar Rao ? ” sug¬ 
gested Lambert, checking an impulse to be more emphatic. 

“ Sir,” replied Firoz Khan, “ I only say that he is a fool who 
expects to get else than an ass for a camel from Dunkar Rao. 
The English bunyas (merchants) know him well. That is-why 
they do not come any more to Aurungnugur.” 

Lambert whistled softly. So that was the reason why there 
were no other bids apparently for the state automobile. As he 
had begun to suspect, Dunkar Rao had a bad financial reputation. 

“ Well,” he said, “ but the King is all right. Hasn’t the King 
got piles of money ? ” 

The King, sahib, is Dunkar Rao, and Dunkar Rao is a pig of 
a Hindu idol worshipper who skins the people like sheep.” 

Firoz Khan’s eyes gleamed as he bent the blade of his sword 
double and let it fly backward into position. With a grip on the 
hilt which made the sinews on his bronze forearm start forth like 
whipcords of metal, he held the sword upward so that the sun¬ 
light flashed upon the steel. 

“ Allah Akbar! ” he muttered. “ There are many things to 
be settled. What does Dunkar Rao’s piglet of a son do slinking 
near the mosque after night fall ? ” 

“Aye!” ejaculated Lambert, who suddenly perceived a con¬ 
nection between the whisperings under his window and the bit 
of news just disclosed by his landlord. 

“ Aye, too, sahib,” responded Firoz Khan, grimly. “ What 
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does that profligate, for whose evil ways Dunkar Rao squeezes 
the people, do near a Mohammedan mosque after nightfall ? ” 

For answer Lambert professed complete ignorance, but when he 
went up on to the roof that evening there lurked in his mind the idea 
of somehow warning the pretty girl that it was unwise for a 
mullah’s daughter to waste her affection on a worthless piglet, 
even though he were the son of the King’s minister. Further, 
and this he thought would be more effective, he might hint he 
knew a gentleman with a muscular arm and a supple blade close 
on the piglet’s trail. If she were reckless of her own safety, she 
would probably consider her lover’s safety after the manner of 
women, and the end desired thus brought about. But though 
he sat and waited for some hours, rather wondering why he 
seemed to be watched in turn by the monkeys, not a glimpse did 
he catch of the mullah’s daughter. So finally he went down to the 
not too luxurious repose of his string bed. Lambert had fallen 
into a comfortable doze when he was suddenly roused to wake¬ 
fulness by a feeling that there was some one in the room. Open¬ 
ing his eyes he beheld a black form apparently going through his 
pockets. 

“ Hello! ” he cried, sitting up in bed. “ What the mischief 
are you up to ? ” 

In response there came a gibbering chatter as the dark form 
made for the window, trailing Lambert’s pants. 

“ Drop them, you fiend,” shouted Lambert, recognizing the gray 
whiskered monkey of the buttress. “ If that’s the way you re¬ 
pay me for my bazaar candy, I’ll teach you — ” 

As the monkey leaped for the window, Lambert sprang from 
the bed and made a grab for his pants. The monkey backed for 
the window and Lambert seized a chair as the most handy weapon. 
He brought it down with a crash where the monkey ought to have 
been, but was not. The monkey gave an extra pull, two buttons 
shot to the floor, and he went out of the window with Lambert’s 
suspenders. Lambert did not pause to hurl anathema, because 
he realized at once the serious nature of his loss. The market of 
Aurungnugur did not traffic in suspenders, and his only pair 
had been burglared by a monkey. There was nothing humorous 
in the situation to Lambert, rather it presented all the elements 
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of an outrage. He darted up the flight of brick stairs to the roof 
and made for the buttress, on which he could just see vaguely 
the gray whiskered monkey discussing the loot with his family. 

“ Give them up, you thief,” he threatened, “ or when I catch 
you there’ll be trouble.” 

But either the monkey did not understand or felt secure from 
intimidation. In any case being a holy animal he was not accus¬ 
tomed to rough treatment. So as the monkey displayed no sign 
of repentance, Lambert felt it best to change his policy. He 
wondered what his friends would think of his being compelled 
to bribe a monkey to return his suspenders. 

“ Say,” he coaxed. “ You bring those suspenders here and 
I’ll buy you a whole rupee’s worth of that vile candy — you 
know — sweetmeats.” 

But the monkey seemed to prefer holding on to the suspenders 
than taking the risk of a promise. So as there seemed no other 
course, Lambert proceeded to climb down on to the buttress. 

“ All right,” he muttered. “ You wait till I get you.” 

Meanwhile the monkeys watched Lambert’s actions with com¬ 
plete indifference. Perhaps they foresaw what was going to 
happen. Lambert had just set both feet on the narrow ledge of 
the buttress, when some of the crumbling bricks gave way, and 
he felt himself going earthward. He made a wild grab for the 
edge of the roof, missed it, and shot down into a bed of rose 
bushes, by no means a sentimental couch, as the thorns in his 
flesh testified. When he picked himself up, his first impulse 
was to shout his opinion of the monkeys. At which they chat¬ 
tered as if to say — What an irascible person. 

Lambert, with his blood now hot for action, moved to climb the 
buttress, but on each assault the bricks gave way and he found 
himself back among the rose bushes. To add insult to injury 
the monkeys commenced pelting him with loose scraps of mortar. 
Pausing at last to take a cooler survey of his position, it was 
borne in upon Lambert that it might result in unpleasant conse¬ 
quences. To regain his room by way of the perpendicular wall 
was impossible, so there he was in the old mullah’s garden at 
an hour and in circumstances undoubtedly suspicious. It be¬ 
came clear that he must put off venegance on the monkeys to find 
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a way out of the garden. At all costs he knew he must avoid 
the sacred precincts of the mosque itself, where the discovery of 
a Christian might mean death. But casting his mind back over 
the scene hy daylight, he recollected there had seemed to be a pas¬ 
sage dividing the precincts of the mosque from the mullah’s 
house, which possibly led to an exit. He decided to search for 
the passage, keeping well within the shadows. Thus proceeding 
cautiously Lambert reached the passage and entered. As he groped 
along in darkness as black as ink, guiding his steps hy a hand on 
the wall, the passage turned and twisted in various directions, and 
seemed of interminable length. Where it ended he had not the 
vaguest idea, he soon lost all sense of position. It was also omi¬ 
nously silent. Presently he halted abruptly. He fancied he 
heard a stealthy step following. Lambert set his back to the wall 
and with clenched fists took an offensive rather than a defensive 
position. Should it chance to be one of the fanatical hangers 

on of the mosque, it would be wisest to get in a good telling blow 

first and trust to luck for the rest. The step drew nearer and 

Lambert held his breath with muscles tense. He was about to 

strike, when some undefined impulse, for which he devoutly 
thanked Heaven afterwards, caused him to hold back. In another 
moment a soft hand gently swept his shoulders and crept upward 
to his mouth. Then — then — Ye gods! he felt the hand pass 
around his neck, his head was drawn downward, and — and there 
touched his lips two other lips in the sweetest tenderest kiss. It 
was like the flutter of a butterfly’s wing. 

“ Hush! ” the soft hand was quickly placed upon his mouth. 
“ Desire of my desire! Heart of my heart! Life of my life! 
Even so have I done thy wish.” 

For an instant a head was laid on his shoulder, and “ Ahi ! ” 
a little sigh escaped into the darkness. When the head was with¬ 
drawn, he felt some kind of metal howl thrust into his hand. 
Again came the warning, “ Hush! ” Before he could find the heart 
or words to dispel so captivating a situation by the evident truth 
that there had been a mistake, he was drawn backward a few 
paces, a door was opened, and he was thrust gently into the star¬ 
lit outer world which was as the greater darkness. He heard 
the door closed behind him, and found himself in a narrow lane 
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audience hall, waving his fat hands, and giving orders to wire 
for English troops. But as it would take at least six hours for 
the nearest detachment of English troops to reach Aurungnugur, 
Firoz Khan was probably right when he said things were going 
to happen. 

“Ah, Hai!” he cried, on catching sight of Lambert. “You 
come like a bad omen.” 

“ Well,” replied Lambert, calmly, “ that’s just how you choose 
to regard it. How about concluding the automobile deal ? ” 

“ How can I talk of automobiles,” cried Dunkar Rao, throw¬ 
ing up his hands, “ when the Mohammedans have sworn to loot 
the palace.” 

“ Oh, I don’t see why not,” replied Lambert, lighting a cheroot 
and tossing the match on the royal pavement at Dunkar Rao’s feet. 
“ I don’t see why the looting of the palace should interfere with 
the regular course of business. While the boys are fighting it 
out you can move the treasury office outside the trouble belt. 
That’s what we would do in my country.” 

Dunkar Rao stared at Lambert’s composure in dumb amaze¬ 
ment. 

“ How, see here,” Lambert went on, changing his manner from 
a touch of levity to seriousness. “ Suppose the Mohammedans 
have got this story all wrong. Suppose I know where the jewels 
are. Suppose I can prove your son didn’t steal them, and can 
point out the — well — the real thief in the situation. 

Dunkar Rao appeared ready to fall on Lambert’s neck in an 
outburst of relief. 

“ In that case you are my preserver,” he cried. “ You are the 
embodiment of all earthly virtue and wisdom.” 

“ Oh, I know,” replied Lambert, indifferently. “ We’ll take 
all that for granted, but how about the state automobile ? ” 

A conflict of emotions swept over Dunkar Rao’s avaricious 
features. A distant shout caused him to yield precipitously. 

“ What is to be — must be. I will seal the contract provided 
you thus prevent the Mohammedan uprising.” 

Lambert nodded and produced his contract, in which a clause 
guaranteed an ample deposit. Dunkar Rao winced as he glanced 
over it, but finally gave his assent. 
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“ I guess that’s the biggest thief of the lot,” remarked Lam¬ 
bert, pointing to the gray whiskered monkey. “ There may be 
some excuse for the others, but that old villain deserves all he 
may get.” 

Dark faces peered over the edge of the roof with exclamations 
of surprise and wonder. But the source of the trouble was clearly 
discovered. It only remained to catch the monkeys and dispos¬ 
sess them of the jewels. That was not in Lambert’s contract. But 
he was given to understand that except being driven from the 
spot no further punishment would fall on the monkeys. They 
were sacred to the Hindus, and in the state of popular excite¬ 
ment it would not be wise to rouse the resentment of that faction. 
Perhaps stirred by gratitude Dunkar Rao gave an order that 
among the articles first recovered must be Lambert Sahib’s sus¬ 
penders. 

A few hours later, when peace had descended upon the city, 
Lambert strolled into the jeweler’s bazaar. In a back room of 
one of the shops a wonderful lot of barbaric trinkets was tossed 
at his feet for selection. Finally he chose a pearl necklace valued at 
three thousand rupees, which he figured out in this way — twenty- 
five hundred as little enough recompense for the danger in which 
Dunkar Rao’s son had involved the mullah’s daughter, and five 
hundred from his own pocket as no price at all for her kiss. But 
to Lambert the gift did not seem quite complete. He wanted 
the girl to . know — something. He was compelled to enlist the 
assistance of the jeweler, who seemed familiar with transac¬ 
tions requiring discretion if not secrecy. Presently he wrote some 
lines on a slip of rose-tinted paper. 

“ I think, sahib, she will understand,” he said. “ Those Per¬ 
sian words mean — “ May the brightness of thine eyes be a per¬ 
petual delight, may the sweetness of thy lips be as a pearl of great 
price, may the touch of thy hand fall as the dew of Heaven. May 
Allah preserve thee from all harm.” 

“ Yes,” nodded Lambert, “ that’s just what I wish. Send 
along the message with the necklace. I guess it may be as well 
for her not to know whom it comes from.” 

Subsequently Lambert learned by an underground channel that 
the girl had been persuaded that the jewels were crown jewels 
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done; past performance; record. This 
determines his place in the world. 

No man ever succeeds at a bound. It's the sum 
of deeds well done every day, work, training, which 
spell success and prepare men to occupy positions of 
responsibility and tru&. No man can hope for 
advancement without training. The world wants 
trained men and women--won’t have any other 
kind. Go into training 1 

When the training is in proper hands, a lot of time is 
saved and great results are accomplished. Proper hands mean 
experts; specialists. Result: no wanderings in by-paths or 
“butting heads against stone walls”; — just a straight open 
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